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Russia: The Central Issue 


R. JOHN FOSTER DULLES’ widely dis- 

cussed articles in LIFE magazine on “Soviet 
Foreign Policy and What to Do About It” have 
gone far to dispel the fogs of uncertainty and illusion 
which have bedevilled clear thought, especially in 
church circles, on our relations with Russia, and to 
bring the American people to face the Russian prob- 
lem in all its stark unpleasantness and urgency. 

Mr. Dulles has attempted to introduce few new 
data. Rather, he has gathered up into a composite 
and convincing picture the “many pieces” which 
have gradually emerged to sight as the war-time 
alliance has dissolved and the goals and methods of 
Soviet strategy have been disclosed through the 
struggle to achieve peace-time collaboration. The 
conclusions he offers are essentially those to which 
increasing numbers of informed persons of all 
shades of political and social outlook have found 
themselves inexorably, and usually reluctantly, 
driven. For all Americans, they will carry un- 
usual authority because of Mr. Dulles’ intimate asso- 
ciation with the events which are a principal source 
of data, as well as because of his long-time knowl- 
edge of world affairs and recognized powers of 
judicial judgment. For Christians, they should carry 
special weight because of his preeminent leadership 
of the churches’ thought in this realm; it was in part 
to further the work of the Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace that his articles were drafted. 

The pith of the diagnosis is found in these sen- 
tences: “Soviet leaders assume that peace and se- 
curity depend upon quickly achieving world-wide 
acceptance of Soviet political philosophy. . . . Since 
the world is one world and since peace is indivisible, 
peace and security . . . depend upon eradicating the 
non-Soviet type of society. . . . Governments every- 
where which accept the political philosophy of the 
Soviet Union . . . would create world harmony, a 
great political calm which will be the Pax Sovietica. 

. The methods which Soviet leaders use are 
repugnant to our ideas of humanity and fair play.” 

Mr. Dulles’ appeal is to Americans in general, and 
to Christians in particular. But the two appeals are 
not identical, for the political and religious appraisals 
of Soviet action are not identical. It is not easy to 
hold to the distinction, but it is important that it be 


maintained. The Christian abhorence of the Soviet 
system is embodied in the last sentence quoted 
above: “Soviet methods are repugnant to our ideas 
of humanity and fair play” ; this is a moral judgment. 
American apprehension over Soviet policy arises 
from its resolve “to eradicate the non-Soviet type 
of society”; this is a political concern. In principle, 
Christians should feel the same repugnance toward 
ruthless brutality and tyranny wherever they are 
practiced—in Poland or Korea or Hungary or even 
Russia, no less than over the threat of their introduc- 
tion into our own land. But these practices become 
an issue of national policy only when they appear 
to threaten American security and well-being, that 
is when the wider circle of general moral judgment 
crosses the narrow circle of national self-interest. 

It is time to take the full measure of certain 
arguments widely cherished by churchmen to excuse 
Soviet practice and minimize the Soviet threat. In 
particular, three considerations are often urged: So- 
viet policy and practice are the fruit of capitalist 
hostility toward Russia—support of the White Rus- 
sians after the First War, maintenance of a cordon 
sanitaire against Russia through the inter-war 
period, bigotted anti-communist propaganda. Soviet 
policy should be judged by its ultimate social goals 
rather than its immediate political methods, and by 
its actual achievements in behalf of the working 
classes within Russia. Many evil features of Soviet 
practice—imperialism, repression, the fostering of 
revolution—have their parallels in past and present 
democratic practice; it is a matter of degree; with 
what right does the kettle call the pot black? 

There is a measure of truth in each of these con- 
siderations. But it is important that the truth be 
carefully weighed. The first argument was advanced 
with equal justice in extenuation of Nazi practice, 
and wooed the most fair-minded into fatal appease- 
ment. In the case of Russia, it shipwrecks on the 
hard fact that it is not against capitalist govern- 
ments but against socialist regimes in Britain, the 
Dominions, Belgium, France and Italy that the most 
violent Soviet attacks are currently launched. 

The second argument points to the sharpest dif- 
ferentiation between Nazi and Soviet totalitarian- 
ism. The late Archbishop of Canterbury was fond 








of stressing the distinction by characterizing Com- 
munist ideology as a Christian heresy but Fascism 
theory as crass paganism. In view of recent dis- 
closures, it is doubtful if Sovietism can be so gently 
dismissed. In any event, for Christian thought, 
goals and methods cannot be sharply distinguished ; 
they are organic. 

As for the third consideration, those who equate 
British imperialism in India with Russian imperial- 
ism in the Balkans, or American rule in southern 
Korea with Russian rule in northern Korea, or Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s administration in Japan. with So- 
viet administration in Germany have lost the ca- 
pacity for significant moral discrimination. In one 
sense, all ethical distinctions are matters of degree. 
The attempt to locate the issue between Russia and 
the West in a simple black-and-white of antithetic 
ideologies is largely fallacious, though there are 
great and important contrasts. The chasm lies far 
more in the less absolute but profounder gradations 
of moral principle. 

Those who lived through the agony between 
Marco Polo Bridge and Pearl Harbor, not in the 
specious detachment of isolationist illusions but with 
some comprehension of humanity’s crisis, will not 
underestimate the gravity of the new crisis. Historic 
analogies are never precise, but the parallelism of 
underlying factors is too close to be denied. Appease- 
ment has been tried and found wanting. The great 
question is whether firmness, if clearly adopted and 
disciplined by justice, can save mankind from a third 
holocaust. H.P.V.D. 


Editorial Notes 


The Baruch committee proposed for the United 
Nations control of atomic energy, follows the gen- 
eral policy laid down in the so-called Lilienthal re- 
port, except that it requires the removal of the veto 
power from the international organ of control. This 
report is one of the few bright spots in an otherwise 
increasingly dark international situation. The offer 
to bring atomic energy under control is more far- 
sighted and generous than we had dared hope for 
some months ago. It represents the fruits of en- 
lightened and courageous thought upon the subject. 

It is right and proper that the veto power should 
not apply to the control of atomic energy. The veto 
power probably should be eliminated entirely; but 
it is political unfeasible to attempt its elimination 
now. It is therefore the more important to eliminate 
it from this area of international collaboration. It 
is too early to know what the Russian reactions 
will be. But it is difficult to see how Russia can 
take a purely negative attitude toward this offer. 





A rejection of the offer will quite obviously lead to 
an aggravation of the present mistrust between 
the nations. Unless Russia is determined to em- 
bark upon an isolationist course, it is almost bound 
to treat the announced policy with some respect. 

e 


The address of Foreign Minister Bevin before 
the Labor party conference in which he suggested 
that New York was particularly anxious to settle 
100,000 Jews in Palestine because it did not want 
more Jews in New York has aroused the justified 
protest of American opinion. The remark was an 
unfortunate piece of anti-semitism which obscured 
the validity of other observations which Mr. Bevin 
made upon the Palestinian issue. He was quite 
right in asserting that America must be prepared to 
support, by military strength if necessary, any com- 
mon policy adopted by Britain and America, as the 
result of American insistence. American opinion 
has been moving in the direction of willingness to 
assume a larger share of the burden of administer- 
ing Palestine and of finding wider solutions for the 
whole Near-Eastern problem. But Bevin’s snide 
remarks have obscured the real issue and have, in- 
cidentally, imperiled the authorization of the British 
loan in Congress. 

@ 


“The housing situation in my district,” writes a 
pastor from Germany, “has been made more des- 
perate by the fact that almost half of the houses, 
not demolished, have been requisitioned by the oc- 
cupation authorities to provide housing for the in- 
creasing number of families of American officers, 
coming to this country.” 

“ “We have never had it so good,’ is the universal 
reaction of wives of American service men who ar- 
rived in Berlin in April,’ reports a correspondent 
of the New York Times. One wife confessed, 
“These houses in which we are billeted are wonder- 
ful to contemplate when we think of the situation 
at home with everyone frantic for living quarters.” 
Another wife reported that she used only a part of 
her twelve room house and pointed to a brand new 
sedan, just out of the factory which stood at the 
gate and “an equally brand new electric range, 
household linens, silver and familiar furniture 
which have just arrived.” 

It is right that American servicemen, on long ten- 
ures of duty in the occupation forces, should be 
joined by their families. But the contrast between 
the comfort of the victors and the acute discomfort 
and hunger of the vanquished, may well remind us 
of the very rough nature of the “justice” which 
comes out of victory. 

There are other embarrassments in occupying a 
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vanquished nation. The Film Control Office of our 
army of occupation recently withdrew two American 
films after they were criticized by German papers. 
The films were “Destination Tokyo” and “Thirty 
Seconds Over Tokyo.” One of the German papers 
declared the pictures dangerous to German youth, 


because they showed “such a fresh, pious, gay war, 
as to inspire youthful Germans to juvenile dreams 
of becoming pilots and submarine captains.” An- 
other critic declared: “It becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to find new explanations why allied war pic- 
tures are different from ours.” R. N. 


Utilitarian Christianity 


H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


N religion as in science there is a constant conflict 

between the devotees of pure endeavor after truth 
and the seekers after immediate, tangible results. 
For the latter truth is a pragmatic device by means 
of which men are enabled to gain satisfactions as 
biological and temporal rather than as rational and 
eternal beings. For the former truth—abstractly in 
the case of science, concretely in the case of religion 
as “The Truth”—is an intrinsic good. Devotion to 
it does have consequences for the biological and tem- 
poral being, but to seek it for the sake of these con- 
sequences is self-defeating. Pure science and pure 
faith believe that the secondary satisfactions come 
only by way of indirection. The secret of atomic 
structure is not found by those who want to win 
victory in war or cure diseases; the secret of the 
kingdom of God is not revealed to those who are 
anxious for their lives, for food and drink, for free- 
dom from want and fear. 

In the present crisis of mankind, however, all em- 
phasis seems to be placed on utilitarianism in both 
science and religion. How science is responding to 
the complex situation in which it finds itself is not 
our immediate concern here. In religion, to which 
we want to direct our attention, the growth of the 
utilitarian spirit is an alarming phenomenon. Util- 
itarianism seems to mark not only the attitude of the 
political powers that use religion for the sake of 
social control and transform it to suit their purposes, 
but also the attitude of many who oppose them. The 
utilitarianism of the Japanese war party in its em- 
ployment of Shintoism is one thing; the pragmatism 
of the American military government in dealing with 
that Shintoism is another thing; but they are both 
utilitarian and pragmatic. The instrumentalism in 
matters of religion which characterizes Communism 
and National Socialism differs from the instru- 
mentalism of the resistance movements and democ- 
racy; but in both instances we are dealing with a 
utilitarian use of religion in the service of non-re- 
ligious ends. The utilitarianism of an individual- 
istic period, which promised men that through faith 
they might gain the economic virtues and wealth, 
differs from the pragmatism of our social climate of 
opinion, in which religion is used as a means for 
gaining social order and prosperity; but they are 
both utilitarian and equally remote from the love of 


God for his own sake and of the individual or social 
neighbor in his relation to God. The use of religion 
for the sake of healing mental illness differs from 
its use in the effort to heal physical diseases ; but in 
either case religion, the worship of God, is a means 
to an end. 

Recently the social form of this utilitarianism has 
been given high sanction in an official statement 
made by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Addressing the Christians in 
America on the subect of The Churches and ,W orld 
Order, the Council not only recommended many 
helpful steps which might be taken in the direction 
of the much desired goal of peace and order, but 
put its recommendations within a theological setting 
that is almost completely utilitarian. Doubtless 
there are overtones and undertones of another spirit 
but the major idea is a thorough social pragmatism. 
“Our first task,” the report declares, “is to demon- 
strate that our Christian faith can enable all men to 
enjoy a fullness of life which not only equals but 
surpasses that which any other faith can accom- 
plish.” “Fullness of life’ may mean many things ; 
but what is meant here appears from the fact that 
it is something which other faiths also offer in an 
inferior or equal manner and that it is elsewhere 
declared that “our dedication .. . is to the progres- 
sive realization of the dignity and worth of man in 
every area of life—political, economic, social and re- 
ligious.” It is the sort of fullness of life that will 
amount to “a demonstration of the practical applica- 
tion of our faith” and which will therefore bring 
into being a world “responsive to that faith.’ The 
general idea is very clear: men in our time desire 
some things very much—escape from suffering war 
and other disaster, freedom and a sense of their dig- 
nity, abundance and peace. These values they may 
have if they will turn to the Christian faith, if they 
will repent and lay hold of the sources of spiritual 
power that Christianity offers. The church will also 
benefit for the demonstration that Christianity can 
provide these goods will cause men to turn to it. 

Similar ideas are being voiced in numerous 
church statements and in the writings of Christian 
theologians. Christianity offers an alternative to 
communism, it is said, as a way of organizing the 
economic life. Christianity, another maintains, gives 





us the key to the problem of justice in our time, 
enabling us to know what is due to every man and 
how to give it to him. Christianity, it is argued, 
shows us how we may have not only a durable but 
also a just peace. Christianity has the answer to 
all the human problems that arise in man’s quest 
after health, peace, prosperity, justice, joy. 

Why there should be such a development of theo- 
logical utilitarianism at any time and especially in 
our time we can readily understand. There is a 
reason in the faith itself. Its paradox of the losing 
and finding of life, of the addition of all other things 
if the kingdom of God is sought, has always tempted 
men to lose life for the sake of finding and to seek 
the divine rule for the sake of food and clothing. 
This temptation becomes especially acute when long 
cherished values are imperilled. Men beset by 
anxieties are likely to seek mental peace through 
worship since they discovered in earlier experience 
that it was a by-product of a devotion that had no 
ulterior purpose but was directed to the eternal 
glory. In the decline of a culture the revival of the 
religion which gave life to that culture is sought for 
the sake of staving off death, though the civilization 
had been a by-product of religious concern. When 
individual liberties are threatened men tend to cul- 
tivate the sense of duty to the transcendent for the 
sake of which they originally fought for those liber- 
ties. One can also easily understand why religious 
utilitarianism in our time should be dominantly so- 
cial, since our greatest concern is for the preserva- 
tion and ordering of a social life that is threatened 
with anarchy and since our greatest sufferings arise 
out of our social disorder. There is another reason 
for the rise of this social, religious utilitarianism— 
the apologetic one. Christian faith is so much faith 
and so little sight that its adherents are always seek- 
ing for some demonstration which will prove to 
themselves and others that it is true, though the 
demonstration is bound to be somewhat beside the 
point—like most miracles—proving not truth but 
utility, and exhibiting a power which may be that of 
God, but may also be that of faith itself, or of spiri- 
tual forces somewhat less than divine. 


Though one can understand the reasons for the 
rise of this Christian pragmatism it remains a dubi- 
ous thing, giving birth to all sorts of sceptical ques- 
tions. Will the church be able to live up to such 
promises? Is there any warrant in its history or 
in the nature of its faith for the assurance that it can, 
if men will follow its teaching, guarantee them peace, 
the end of suffering, escape from disaster, the reali- 
zation of human dignity and worth in politics and 
economics as well as in religion? 


There is little basis in history for the promise 
that this religion sincerely followed will bring full- 
ness of life to its adherents in the sense that theo- 
logical utilitarianism intends. The Jewish people, 


more faithful than any similar group ip the keeping 
of the moral laws they share with the Christians, 
more assiduous in the practice of repentance, more 
diligent in forgiveness, have indeed survived to this 
day and so demonstrated in a fashion the social rele- 
vance of their faith; but it would be difficult to 
describe the sort of existence the Jewish race has 
enjoyed as “fullness of life.” The Christian church 
cannot mantain on the basis of its own record that 
it has made a notable contribution to the peace of the 
world. It has rarely if ever been at peace within 
itself and the wars of the nations it has most deeply 
influenced have equalled and surpassed in frequency 
and in destruction those waged by societies domi- 
nated by other faiths. It is easy to say that Chris- 
tians have fought so much not because they were 
Christians but because they were not good Chris- 
tians, but this is a dubious argument since there is 
no indication that men can now be more sincere in 
their practice of Christianity than in the past, and 
since Christianity makes men deeply concerned 
about values for the sake of which they sacrifice 
peace. Historically there is no ground for the as- 
sertion that faithful adherence to Christian faith 
reduces suffering. It leads to the alleviation of the 
sufferings of others, but through the operation of 
sympathy and compassion, of asceticism and the 
sense of sin to the increase of suffering among 
Christians. 

If there is not much ground in history for the as- 
surances of theological utilitarianism, there seems 
to be less ground in the structure of the faith itself. 
If Second Isaiah, the book of Job, and the New 
Testament were dropped from the constitution of 
the church it might be possible to maintain that the 
Biblical doctrine is one of prosperity as the conse- 
quence of virtue, but how shall one rhyme the ideas 
about the suffering service of Israel and the story 
of the cross with the assurance that faith leads to 
fulness of life? It can’t be done except by means 
of reference to another sort of experience than is 
contemplated in statements about “fulness of life”’ ; it 
can’t be done without reference to a resurrection. 
On the other hand the effort to translate Christian 
faith into a socially useful force entails the suppres- 
sion and transformation of some vital elements in 
it, just as the effort to make it serviceable to indi- 
vidualistic success in the era of early capitalism en- 
tailed the deformation of the Reformation into the 
sort of thing that Tawney has described for us. 


All this does not mean that Christian faith has no 
social applications or a relevance to the crisis of our 
days. It does mean that these applications and this 
relevance must stem from its own imperatives and 
not from the wishes and desires we entertain apart 
from the faith. It does mean that the effort to 
recommend Christianity as a panacea for all the ills 
from which man suffers and thinks himself to suffer 
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is erroneous and disastrous; it does not mean that 
Christians are not bound to seek for ways and means 
of alleviating these ills. It does not mean that re- 
pentance does net bear social fruits; it does mean 
that repentance practiced for the sake of such fruits 
is a bad kind of magic. 


To take the last point first: Christian faith calls 
for a complete change of mind not because repen- 
tance is socially effective, or individually effective 
for that matter, but because the mind is out of har- 
mony with reality. Repentance is called for not be- 
cause we shall suffer or because civilization will per- 
ish if we do not repent, but because others are now 
perishing for us and because we are attacking the 
very son of God or God himself in our endeavor to 
escape suffering and to maintain our civilization at 
any cost. Repentance is called for not because we 
have chosen false means to the achievement of our 
ends but because our ends themselves are idolatrous. 
A repentance which leaves ends uncriticized and 
which is motivated by the desire to escape judgment 
in history or beyond history is a far cry away from 
that change of mind which the gospels present. But 
such radical repentance, though it is not designed to 
be socially relevant, may have social consequences. 
It may lead to that sort of disinterestedness which is 
able to deal with the questions of politics and eco- 
nomics objectively and helpfully just because it does 
not take them too seriously, just because it has 
gained a certain distance from them. It may lead to 
that situation in which men are able to think the new 
thoughts which the crisis of the times requires and 
which they cannot think so long as they remain 
bound by the passion of this—worldliness. 


A Christianity that is not socially utilitarian still 
has social relevance because its imperatives direct it 
to work in society. It is imperative for such a Chris- 
tian faith to remember and to realize the dignity of 
every man as an eternal being, in his political and 
economic relations as well as everywhere else, 
though that realization may involve the sacrifice of 
dignity on the part of Christians and the Christian 
community. Imperative Christianity does not ask 
whether the love of neighbor will bring forth a so- 
ciety in which all men will love their neighbors; it 
acts in hope, to be sure, but love and justice are its 
immediate commands and not its far-off goals. It 
does not condemn the abuse of atomic power be- 
cause we have thereby imperilled our future but 
because we violated our own principles. It does 
not believe that social virtue will be rewarded by 
length of life but that “no evil can befall a good man” 
—or a good nation—‘“in life or in death.” 

Such a non-utilitarian faith does not undertake to 
show that in the Christian gospel we can find the 
solution to all the problems of human existence any 
more than that we can find in the Scriptures an- 
swers to all the questions we raise about the world 


of nature. It does direct its followers to seek by 
means of all the intelligence they can muster to find 
out what to do to alleviate distress, to heal physical 
and mental disease, to order the vocations and to 
distribute justly the goods men produce. In conse- 
quence the social measures of such faith have noth- 
ing peculiarly Christian about them. The Christian 
setting in which they are conceived and practiced 
does not become tangibly or visually evident. There 
is nothing here to which one can point and say, “This 
is the demonstration of what Christianity can do for 
man.” For every such measure will be only a 
demonstration of what disinterestedness can do, and 
Christians will participate with men of many other 
faiths in carrying them out. 

In a world where the power struggle has taken 
precedence over every other concern, where every 
group is interested not only in doing good but in 
seeing to it that it gets credit for doing good and 
where good is being done for the sake of power, the 
church as church must surely feel called upon to go 
about its work with quietness and confidence, ab- 
juring utilitarianism and the defensiveness that goes 
with it. 


Niemoller About the 
Question of Guilt* 


OU are concerned with the question of guilt 

and about this I have much to say. First of all: 
I have never suggested that the German people as 
a whole are responsible for and guilty of the Nazi 
crimes, but again and again I have said that we have 
no right to throw all the guilt onto the shoulders 
of the bad Nazis and to pretend that we are innocent. 

Again and again I have stressed: We are probably 
not all murderers, thieves and sadists, but we have 
done little or nothing to stop the evil, and beyond 
all, we, that is the Church, have failed for we knew 
the wrong and the right path, but we did not warn 
the people and allowed them to rush forward to 
their doom. I do not exclude myself from this 
guilt; on the contrary, I stress at every opportunity 
that I too have failed, for I too have been silent 
when I should have spoken! 

It is just those who have done nothing and who 
have risked nothing and who have confessed nothing 
who now do not want to hear any guilt mentioned, 
whilst I found among my co-prisoners much real 
repentance and know from my own bitter and spirit- 
ual experiences: mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima 
culpa! And this I know in view of the crimes 
which our fellow Germans have committed against 
the members of their own and those of other na- 
tions. First of all we have to be conscious of this; 
and if we do not appreciate this, and if we do nat 





* From e@ Letter addressed to one of his critics, November, 1945. 








turn away to confess to ourselves and to God that 
we had taken the wrong path out of our fear and 
our disbelief, then we shall remain banned from the 
society of men and no prophet will arise to bring 
us the comfort of the word of God into our dark- 
ness. And if we now begin to talk of the sins of 
the others, after we have filled the world with tor- 
ture, blood and corpses, with ruins and desolation, 
then I can only reply: All this is only an ounce com- 
pared with the terrible weight with which we have 
burdened our conscience, and I say this after hav- 
ing been in Berlin for twelve days; in Berlin where 
there is hardly a woman who has not been dishon- 
ored and where death stalks as nowhere in the 
world, except not so long ago in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and in Western Russia! How did it hap- 
pen that there were only forty-five Protestant clergy 
in Dachau as compared with 450 Roman Catholic 
priests? Probably you have never seen the inside 
of a gas chamber; you have probably never stood 
outside the crematorium in Dachau in which a quar- 
ter million human beings have been burned: to see 
this means losing one’s senses. 


No, the Church has not been victorious, she has 
betrayed her Lord and her Saviour by saying again 
and again: I do not know this Man; she knew what 
was happening, but pretended that these victims 
did not concern her. How are we going to be able 
to hear the words of grace if we do not recognize 
our sin? 


Everywhere I find people who justify themselves 
saying: I might have lost my life; I risked perhaps 
my position and occupation. There are still countless 
people today who ask: “Was it really as bad as the 
newspapers tell us?” and I always answer them: 
“No, it was not as bad, it was infinitely worse!” 
There are many excuses which people can find, but 
they all follow the strain: “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” You should have seen that self-satisfied 
clergy at Treysa! “We led the people along the right 
path ; the Church has not failed, we taught the pure 
doctrine and did not wander into the maze of Arian 
Christianity.”’* 

Please consider the matter in this light ; if one does 
this, one ceases to enquire about the sins of others. 
One becomes quite small and then one experiences 
the great revelation that the Son of God died to 
save men such as we, then a hidden abyss opens in 
front of us into which we throw ourselves—to fall 
into the arms of our Redeemer. But the self-satis- 
fied who walk on the surface, who have ten times 
as much to eat as the poor people of Berlin and hun- 
dred times as much as those thousands who wander 
along the roads in the East, who still close their eyes 
to the fact that the judgment has begun with the 
House of God, they will not experience this. The 


* Arius, who lived in the fourth century, taught that our Lord 
was not God Himself, but created by God. 





sweetest words of comfort will be lost, because when 
the truth appears, the earth opens itself to swallow 
up Korah and his company, who took it upon them- 
selves to become priests without the call of God. 

No, the Church has not been victorious, she has 
failed and is failing still because she assumes that 
the judgment that is passed around her, applies to 
the world but not to herself. You must understand 
that this is my concern, which for the sake of the 
Church and for the sake of my people, I shall not 
abandon, that no one should lose the chance for for- 
giveness which is being offered to us still, perhaps 
for the last time in the history of our people. And 
yet the people talk of relief work and pacify their 
conscience when they have sprinkled another drop of 
water onto a hot stone; they talk of the only true 
doctrine of the Lutheran Church and of the neces- 
sity to hold oneself apart from the Calvinists, and 
other such blasphemies, and yet the knife of God is 
at their throat and they refuse to believe it. Look, I 
only preach of forgiveness and comfort, but comfort 
and forgiveness for the men who bend their head be- 
fore God and His judgment, as the publican did in 
the parable, and as the Church should do it today. 
I know what joyful songs of praise the hungry and 
starving parishes in the East sing today; I have 
stood among them and my eyes have filled with 
tears, which does not happen easily, and I want to 
return to these people who do not accuse anyone 
because they may suffer injustice, but to praise God 
that He has shown them His mercy in the midst of 
His judgment. No, we are not criminals, we have 
murdered no one, we have robbed no one, we have 
not lustfully and intentionally tortured; but also, we 
no longer think ourselves superior to those people 
who have done such things, because we know of 
our own guilt, and, in the midst of this guilt, we 
know of the one great wonder, the mercy of God in 
giving us His only-begotten Son. 


This seems a strange letter and I do not know 
whether it has at all convinced you. He who has 
seen and experienced what I have seen and experi- 
enced, no longer approaches these things with cold 
reasoning, he ceases to compare and weigh the sins 
of men, but he also no longer asks how his enemies 
may react: that counts no longer, or it counts only 
in as far as these very enemies will also one day be 
suddenly terrified, and many are so already, and if 
God will listen to our prayers, then the eyes, ears 
and hearts of these enemies will be opened to re- 
ceive the one redeeming message which can vanquish 
all the ghastly machinations of men and the devil 
on this earth. The Lord protect you, and believe 
me: I love my people as much as any one, just now 
in its guilt I love it with the love with which Christ 
has loved me, and I will not owe Him this love for 
one day of my life. Therefore I speak as I do. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Japanese Protestants Adopt New 
Constitution on Temporary Basis 


A new constitution proposed for the United Church 
of Christ in Japan was adopted, but only on a temporary 
basis, as three hundred delegates and alternates from 
virtually all of Japan’s Protestant churches gathered for 
their first general meeting since 1943 in Tokyo. The 
meeting coincided with the launching of a three-year 
Protestant evangelistic crusade under the slogan, “Christ 
for Japan.” 

It was agreed to appoint a study committee to discuss 
necessary modifications in the charter and to make 
recommendations at the next regular meeting of the 
church body in the fall. Debate on the constitution 
centered chiefly on the nature and wording of the 
Church’s creed. Some delegates urged that the state- 
ment in the wartime constitution be restored, while others 
described this definition as “not a creed, but merely a 
basis of faith.” 

The meeting reconfirmed support of the Japan Union 
Theological Seminary for Men and the Theological 
Seminary for Women, both located in Tokyo, and de- 
cided to set up a committee to cooperate with the direc- 
tors of the institutions. 

A proposal to petition General Douglas MacArthur, 
Supreme Allied Commander in Japan, for permission 
to bring in relief goods available for shipment from the 
United States was referred to the executive committee. 
The meeting, meanwhile, appealed to Japanese farmers 
to help meet relief needs by producing more food. 

The assembly adopted resolutions expressing thanks 
to American churches for their aid “throughout the 
years” and also for the encouragement given by mis- 
sionaries who have returned to Japan. Appreciation 
was voiced for the visit to Japan last November by four 
American Protestant leaders representing the Ameri- 
can Committee for the World Council of Churches, the 
International Missionary Council, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, and the Federal Council 
of Churches. (RNS) 


Japanese-American Evacuation 


Pointing out that persons of Japanese ancestry who 
were evacuated from their homes on the West Coast in 
1942 by the government had suffered great economic 
losses, the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches recorded its approval in principle of Sen- 
ate Bill 2127 to create an “Evacuation Claims Commis- 
sion.” The resolution of approval has been sent to the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 

Sponsored by Senator Alan J. Ellender at the re- 
quest of the Department of the Interior, the approved 
legislation would authorize the adjudication of claims 
of persons of Japanese ancestry against the United 
States for losses arising out of the evacuation or ex- 
clusion of such persons by the War Department from 
the West Coast, Alaska and Hawaii during the war. 

In presenting the resolution to the Executive Commit- 
tee, Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, Associate General Secretary 
of the Council, pointed out that the loyalty of the major- 
ity of the evacuees has been convincingly indicated by 


the outstanding record of our 23,000 Japanese-Ameri- 
cans who served in the armed forces and by the fact 
that there has been no case of sabotage or espionage 
by Americans of Japanese ancestry during the entire 
war. 

Because of the losses occasioned by the evacuation, 
he said, persons of Japanese ancestry are appearing for 
the first time in our history in substantial numbers on 
relief rolls. 

“The least that this country can do, in simple justice, 
is to afford some degree of compensation for the mea- 
sureable special losses that the evacuees have suffered.” 


Waldensian Organ Issues 
Religious Freedom Plea 


Le Luce, official newspaper of the Waldensian 
Church in Italy, has issued a plea for religious freedom 
which would guarantee the right of all faiths to express 
their needs “without interference from the state” and 
put an end to “shameful distinctions in treatment.” 

The appeal called for “full and complete” freedom of 
conscience and worship, freedom of the press and propa- 
ganda, and separation of church and state. 

“Liberal governments preceding Fascism all adopted 
principles of religious freedom,” La Luce stated. “Laws 
passed today herald a return of attitudes which we had 
hoped were dead. For the dignity of our country, we 
Italian Evangelicals wish to put the problem before the 
people and their constituent assemblies. 

“Shameful distinctions in treatment must disappear 
to enable all faiths to express their needs without inter- 
ference from the state. No human freedom, civic or 
political, exists without equal religious freedom. The 
last traces of the old confessional state must go. 

“As Evangelicals we claim: first, full and complete 
freedom of conscience and religion including the free- 
dom to meet and discuss and freedom of press and 
propaganda ; second, independence of our churches from 
the state, including freedom to open worship centers 
and nominate ministers; third, religious neutrality of 
the state. 

“Under liberty and equality no one loses rights, every- 
one lives on a basis of mutual respect for the spiritual 
requirements of all.” (RNS) 


Church Takes Part in National Affairs 


The reborn Protestant Church of Holland is meeting 
head-on the political and economic problems that beset 
the nation as it starts to rebuild, the Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son L. Shannon told a meeting of the American Com- 
mittee for the World Council of Churches. 


Before the war the Dutch church kept aloof from 
most social problems, he said. But now it faces realis- 
tically such vital national issues as labor unionism, the 
question of Indonesian independence, the status of Ger- 
man-Jewish refugees and the problem of what attitude 
to take toward collaborators or Dutchmen who married 
German girls while serving in forced labor battalions. 

Dr. Shannon, who just returned from a six-week tour 
of Holland and other European countries, added that the 
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church in considering these issues takes its stand in 
accordance with a Christian sense of justice and thereby 
imparts a strong moral influence to national affairs. 

In speaking of general conditions throughout the 
continent he was not so optimistic. Nihilism—death 
of the soul—is a cancer endangering Europe’s recovery 
from Fascism and looms as a possible threat to much of 
western civilization, he asserted. 

The rise of Nihilism can be attributed largely to the 
clinging poverty and famine that eat away at the people’s 
faith, and to the breakdown of idealistic ideologies 
which had dominated the people’s thinking for years. 
After the horror and hardships of German occupation, 
these people hoped that victory would bring a bright 
new day to sweep away the shadows of their nightmares. 

“That has not happened. The people in most of Eu- 
rope continue to hunger for nourishment both for their 
bodies and their spirits. It does not help them to know 
that Christian America still abounds in goods and food, 
but shares so little with its brothers in the war-wrecked 
areas.” On the other hand everywhere he went he ob- 
served a profound sense of gratitude for the help that 
was being sent. 


Japanese Christians Adopt 
Repentance Declaration 

A declaration admitting Japanese responsibility for 
the war and expressing repentence was proclaimed at 
an open-air mass meeting of 10,000 Japanese Christians 
staged on the campus of bomb-wrecked Aoyama Ka- 
kuin, a Methodist college. Participating in the meeting 
were representatives of thirty-four Protestant denomi- 
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nations attending the All-Japan Christian convention 
sponsored by the United Church of Christ in Japan. 

Previously approved at a special session of the Chris- 
tian convention, the declaration was hailed as the first 
explicit statement of war responsibility to be issued in 
Japan and was said to reflect the viewpoint of the ma- 
jority of internationally-minded Japanese. It called for 
building a new way of life in Japan and pledged efforts 
for 80,000,000 Japanese victims of war. 

Following is the text of the repentance declaration: 


“We, as the people of Japan, feel deeply responsible 
for this great war just ended—especially we who pro- 
fess the Gospel of peace—and we hereby express, on 
profound reflection, confession and repentance. 

“We believe, however, that our Heavenly Father, with 
infinite love and forgiveness, will grant us sufficient 
grace to find a new way of life and revival of faith to 
confront immediate and unspeakable suffering, and the 
loss of our compatriots in war. We are fully conscious 
of the new meaning of the cross that is being laid upon 
us. 

“Therefore, we have determined, in the reconstruction 
of the new Japan, to look forward to the day of moral 
world order. We pray that the all-Japan Christian con- 
vention being held on this Pentecost may become the 
dawn of a new day for a forward movement of our 
churches and a revival of faith through the consolida- 
tion of all Christian forces in Japan. 

“Taking upon ourselves the burden and agony of our 
war-stricken compatriots, we have firmly resolved to 
give ourselves in service to them, by sharing their hun- 
ger, their bewilderment, and their sorrow. 

“To give them hope, faith and love in Christ we here- 
by inaugurate a three-year nation-wide evangelistic 
campaign for reconconstruction of the new Japan and 
we do solemnly resolve: first, to Christianize Japan; 
second, to do our utmost to save 80,000,000 compatriots 
from the menace of impending starvation.” (RNS) 


United Church Launches “Joint 
Conversations” With Baptists 


The United Church of Canada and the Baptist 
Churches in Canada have launched a series of joint 
“conversations” to further closer cooperation between 
the two bodies, it was reported at a meeting of the 
Toronto conference of the United Church. 

The report noted that the United Church of Canada 
has entered into similar arrangements with the Church 
of England and the Canadian conference of the 
Evangelical Church. Discussions with the latter body, 
it said, have resulted in drawing up a “basis of Union.” 

In commenting on the project the Rev. H. H. Bing- 
ham, general secretary of the Baptist convention of 
Ontario and Quebec, declared: “It was clearly under- 
stood by the Baptist representatives, however, that union 
was not the issue, and could not be so regarded. But 
closer cooperation for united action on matters of com- 
mon interest was the ground on which it was felt the 
denominations could put forth a united front.” (RNS) 
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